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So active and so extensive is the spirit of 
benevolence in the British national cha- 
racter, that it relieves every species of 
distress not provided for by the laws. We 
have establishments for healing the sick, 
shielding the unprotected, and reclaiming 
the criminal. None, however, of these 
institutions are more valuable than such 
as are devoted to the rearing and pro- 
tecting of children ; and such is the asy- 
lum for female orphans at Lambeth, 
which Pennant justly designated, “ An 
institution of a most heavenly nature.” 

_ This charity owes its origin to that 
vigilant and active magistrate, Sir John 
Fielding, who had long observed, that 
though the laws of this kingdom had 
provided a parish-scttlement for every 
person, yet many cases continually oc- 
curred in which it was difficult to ascer- 
tain such settlement, and therefore he 
and others became anxious to form an es- 
tablishnient:to remove this evil; so far as 
related to female erphans. The children of 
soldiers, and sailors, as well us of indigent 
-petsons, whose parish-settlement is un- 

Vou. v1. D 


distance from their relations, are 

left destitute at an age when they are 
unable to earn subsistence, and contend 
with the ~— which surround them. 
Females of this description are particu- 
larly objects of compassion, and havea 
double claim to the care of the humane 
and virtuous, as they are not only exposed 
to the miseries’ of want, but, as they 
grow up, to the snares of the vicious, and 
to all the dreadful consequences of carly 
seduction. 

To provide for such persons is the ob- 
ject of this charity ; and so liberal has been 
the support it has met with, and so judi- 
ciously have the funds been managed, that 
the benevolent intentions of the founders 
have been rewarded with the most signal 
success. Two hundred destitute or de- 
serted females ure daily sheltered and proe 
tected from vice and want, supplied with 
food and’ clothing, and taught whatever 
can render them useful in their future 


: situations, and. happy in themselves.— 


Carefully instructed in the eee 
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religion, in reading, writing, needle-work, 
and household matters, and trained to 
habits of industry, a supply of diligent 
and sober domestics is formed. 

This charity is governed by a president 
(at t his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge), six vice-presidents, and a 
number of guardians. -A subscription of 
thirty guineas at once constitutes the donor 
a perpetual guardian, and a yearly sub- 
scription of three guineas qualifies for an 
annual guardian. ies of 1002. and 
upwards, entitle the first-named acting 
executor to be a perpetual guardian. The 
institution was incorporated in 1800 ; and 
holds four ea m in the year, 
on the first Thursdays in January, April, 
J a and October. 

The asylum is supported by volun- 
tary donations and subscriptions; occa- 
sional sermons are preached for its benefit, 
at which the young women who have 


been brought up there and a iced 
out return public thanks, i be- 
’ tween the ages of nine and twelve years 


pH ——_ after Fd is a that 
are is, and that are 
neither diseased,” deformed, or infirea.— 
The children are admitted in rotation, as 
soon as they can obtain presentations, and 
vacancies arise. The guardians present 
according to the priority of their sub- 
scriptions. 

children make and mend their own 
linen, make shirts, table-linen, &c. and 
all kinds of needle-work ; and twelve of 
them are weekly selected to assist the 
cook, to wash, iron, and get up linen, and 
to do the general business of the house 
and kitchen. At the age of fifteen, or 
sooner, they are bound apprentices, for 
service as domestic servants; but the 
utmost care is taken to provide for them 
in respectable familes, whose character is 
a guarantee that they will be well treated, 
and their morals attended to; and in 
order to encourage the girls to serve 
their apprenticeships faithfully, they are 
presented with five guineas each, at its 
termination, if the master or mistress will 
certify their good conduct. 

A chaplain reads prayers twice every 
Sunday throughout the year, and two 
morning and one evening preachers are 
appointed in addition to the chaplain. 

e preachers are genérally popular di- 
vines, who attract large congregations, 
and thus contribute to the support of the 
institution. A charity like this needs no 
eulogy ; and we strongly recommend it to 
the support of the public. 

The engraving which heads this article 
presents a correct view of the new building 
of the Female —s Asylum, now 
erecting at Lambe The dilapidated 





state of the dld house having rendered 
coollatdly mesesary, the Tater was de 
necessary, the was de- 
on. A committee aa 
ingly appointed to carry lu 
into effect, when they determined to pur- 
chase the premises and -ground, which 
before they only rented, arid the advan- 
tage has been considerable. The former 
rent was only 8/. 10s. per annum. 


The new rent demanded by £. s. 4. 
the City of London .......... 800 0 0 
By the sale of sufficient stock 
toraise the purchase-money 
the annual income has been 
diminished only............. - 493 1 2 
Being an annual difference ————— 
saved to the Charity of ... 306 18 10 
The building forms three squares, of a 
quadrangle, with a cal in front. 
2 eae ggmeme appropriated: to 


but elegant structure, from a design b 
Mr. Lioyd, the architect. As the pl 
pense of the building is necessarily con- 
siderable, the committee appeal to public 
support; and we trust will not appeal in 
vain, as unless it can be paid for without 
encroaching on the funds of the charity, 
the benefits of the institution must be 
curtailed, and this we hope will never be 
the case. 





BLUNDERS IN THE TALES OF 
THE CRUSADERS. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1r,—After’a longer lapse of time than 
usual, we have another work of the 
a ere ee mark. 
with signs composition, simi- 
far 00 theo of Ie Sane perlite. 
In describing the pavilion erected by 
“+ Lacy’s orders for the reception 
of Lady Eveline, he says:—<‘* The 
doorway was formed by siz lances, the 
staves of which were plated with eilver, 
and the blades composed of the same pre- 
cious metal. These were pitched into 
the ground by couples, crossed at 
the top so as to form @ sort of succession 
of arches, which were covered by drapery 
of sea-green silk, forming a pleasing con- 
trast with the purple and gold.” vol. i. 
202 


p- 202. 

Again, ‘‘ As Gillian entered with two 
of the maidens of her mistress’s house- 
hold, they removed the Lady Eveline, by 
Rose’s directions, into a chamber at some 
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i trange confusion 
is here! ‘* As Gillian entered,” should 
be ‘* Gillian now entered,” and ‘ and” 
should be inserted before “ they,” for it 
is obvious that the two acts of “ entering 


must look back to understand what is in- 
tended by a sentence which would have 
been clear thus arranged. ‘* Two of the 
maidens of her mistress’s household now 
entered with Gillian, removed the lady 
Eveline, by Rose’s direction, into a 
chamber at some distance, which the for- 
mer had occupied, and placed her in one 
of their beds,” &c. 
A similar error occurs in the following 
ile quaiane gauiel Gage ad he 
"s en guar of 
nunnery, admitting only within the hal. 
lowed precinct the few who were to be 
present at the solemnity with their prin- 
ipal attendants; and while the former 
were ushered with all form into the 
——— dressed out for the occasion, 
attendants, although detained in the 
outer court, were liberally supplied with 
refreshments of the most substantial 
kind.” vol. ii. pp. 5. 6. 
The name of Hubert is used for Raoul 


trier for an earl,” said Hubert, “ and 
my lord Constable's liveries in that.” 
Ibid p. 10. 
is meant by the latter of 
the following ?—* Can it be i Hugo 
de Lacy, the mirror of the Anglo-Nor- 
man chivalry, whose thoughts can con- 
ceive such sentiments, whose word can 
utter them ?’” oe 
whee a by this remark? “A 
confined w murmur, conveying such 
in ce to her ears, as we may sup- 
= my hear from the world they 


Why does the author repeat the same 
description of the minstrel’s instrument ? 
He says, vol. i. p. 57, “ And presently 
after was heard the sound of a rete (a 
small species of lute) the strings of which 
were managed by means of a small 


wheel.” 

Again at p. 307 of vol. ii. “ He took 
from his side a rote (a small species of 
violin managed by a wheel.) Quere, 
Are lute and violin synonymous ? 

“ The unfortunate young lady inquired 
in vain a¢ a grim-faced nun.” Vol. ii. p. 
— contains a Scotticism which scems 
incurable. Another instance oceurs in 

D2 


novelty.’? vol. iii. p. 163. 

In the same manner he repeats a fa- 
vourite simile. Thus we are told: * ‘The 
cavalier stood there leaning on his lance, 
more like a trophy of armour than a 
living warrior.” vol. i. p. 269. And: 
‘¢ The wardens without stood motionless 
on their parts, rather like armed trophies 
than living warriors.” vol. iii. p. 143. 

Morning and evening are confounded. 
Sir Kenneth, at p. 9, vol. iv. sy, 
* morning is now breaking ;” and a few 
moments afterwards, at p. 11: * my 
writhen features should blacken in this 
evening’s setting sun.” 

So Moslem and Moslemah are indiffer- 
ently used, “‘ He wil find, either of us 
enough of Franks or of Mosiemah, vol. 
iii. p. 44. ‘* We Moslem ulso know that 


Mo! found his refuge at Medipa,’”” 
vol. iv. p. 10. 
In the following passage the author 


has borrowed an idea from Goldsmith’s 
lines, beginning “‘ John Trott was de- 
sired,” &c. 

‘¢ Hark thee, Thomas,” said the king, 
* do thine ears know the singing of 
Blondel from the braying of an ass ?” 
‘In faith my liege,” replied Thomas, 
* T cannot well say ; but setting Blondel 
out of the question, who is a gentleman, 
and doubtless of high acquirements, I 
shall never, for the sake of your grace’s 
question, look on a minstrel but I wilZ 
think upon an ass.” vol. iv. p. 267. 

Without entering into critical minutia, 
or noticing many other minor points suffi- 
cient to occupy several pages, we may be 
allowed to express a doubt whether such 
careless construction as this is creditable. 
‘¢ Richard’s body-guard were surrounded 
and almost choked by the dense clouds 
of dust enveloping them on each side, 
threugh which were seen alternately and 
lost the grim forms and wild faces of the 
Saracens.” vol. iv. p. 297. 

Your’s, respectfully, 
OcuLus. 





ON THE ANCIENT SYSTEMATIC 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE HEAVEN- 
LY BODIES, AND THE SUPERIO- 
RITY OF THAT OF COPERNICUS. 

(For the Mirror. ) 
CurrosiTy, and a desire to become ac- 
quainted with whatever may be presented 
to the attention, is inherent in the consti- 
tution of man, whether it be a work of 
art, or themore grand exhibition of na- 
tural phenomena, the inquisitive and 
reflecting mind always feels ant anxious 








desire to search and pry into their secrets, 
and ascertain the use of the one, or the 
causes of the other; such a passion of the 
mind is in itself both highly useful to the 
individual and the world—prompting man 
to inquiry, to search after knowledge, 
‘¢ as for hidden treasures’? he feels too 
the pleasures of increasing in wisdom, 
and when imparting the results of his in- 
vestigations to the world, he has the dou- 
ble gratification of knowing he benefits 
the community, .adds to their stores of 
intellectual enjoyment, and has the in- 
ward satisfaction arising from the benefits 
he diffuses. In the earliest ages of she 
world, we find, the ever varying face of 
nature, caught the attention of the reflect- 
ing, and nothing more so than the chang- 
ing forms and appearances of the hea- 
venly bodies, the apparent motion of the 
sun in the heavens, the “ wax and wane” 
of the moon, the divers positions of the 
planets, and the more portentous appear- 
ance of a comet, excited inquiry, and 
aroused the attention of men, long before 
‘astronomy had become a science, or their 
motions, periods, and aspects, had been 
calculated to a certainty. Scarcely any- 
thing is more amusing than the various 
conjectures of the ancients respecting 
the heavenly bodies, their dread of cer- 
tain positions of them, their dreadful 
prognostics, at the appearance of a 
comet, or forebodings, when a meteor 
traversed the wide expanse of the hea- 
vens : they were, indeed, almost as ridi- 
culous as the old woman in the story, 
who, when asked what she imagined the 
stars to be, replied, she believed the 

were merely holes in the sky, through 
which the glories of the heavenly world 
shone out. The ancients, regardless of 
the surpassing glory of the sun, made the 
earth the centre of the system, and be- 
lieved the glorious .orb of, day, made its 
diurnal journey round the earth, each 
twenty-four hours. This was the opinion 
held by Ptolemy (which we will first 
ee ‘he supposed, as above stated— 
the earth to be the centre of the whole 
creation, that it stood foremost in the 
rank of worlds, that to it all the others 
were subservient, and moved round as 
with servile homage, some to yield their 
light by day, others their fainter beams 
by night. Next to the earth he placed 
the moon, then Mercury, Venus after, 
then followed the sun, that fountain of 
light and heat, the source of comfort 
to our otherwise gloomy world,—but by 
its influence made the most delightful,— 
which he places fourth in order ; next to 
the sun he stationed Mars, then Jupiter 
and Saturn, all moving in orbits round the 
earth, succeeding cach other as described ; 
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above Saturn, he placed the firmament of 
fixed stars, all at equal distances from the 
earth, and above all these, two solid 
talline heavens; what next fancy 

t have imagined is hard to tell, but 
surely this is enough. Scarcely more 
absurd is that of Tycho, he placed the 
earth in the centre of the system, and 
gave it only a diurnal motion, and that 
about its axis once in twenty-four hours, 
though some say he made the earth abso- 
lutely at rest; about the earth he revolved 
the moon, and also the sun, but then 
about the sun he placed the orbits of 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn, in the order in which they are men- 
tioned ; so that they revolved at the same 
time with the sun round the earth once 
in a year. From a bare inspection of 
these systems, the absurdity is at once 
evident, more so, now that astronomy is 
become a science of much certainty ; 
we are surprised at the inferiority of rank 
which the sun held in their systems, that 
luminous body which we look u as 
more than equal, both in glory and bulk, 
to all the planets which it roll ; in 
one of the systems described above, thesun 
holds the third, and in the other, only a 
foyrth rank in the scale of worlds ; it is, 
however, now fully established, and ad- 
mitted to be, the centre, round which the 
planetary orbs, and their attendant sa- 
tellites, the earth with its moon, Jupiter 
with its four, Saturn with its seven, and 
Herschell with its six satellites, and re- 
maining unattended worlds, Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars, with three lately dis- 
covered, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, all move ; 
for these discoveries we are much in- 
debted to Pythagoras, who first gave 
the sun, the primary place in his sys- 
tem, which he publicly taught at Greece ; 
this was, in later days, revived by Co- 
pernicus, further established by the 
discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton and 
others, and that which is now established 
and considered to be the true system of 
our planetary world, and is at t 
known by the name of the or 
solar system. ‘What can be more de- 
lightful than such a contemplation of the 
heavenly spheres, each revolving round 
a central world of light, from whence 
proceed the genial warmth and luminous 
rays, which illumine and gladden the 
inhabitants of each. Here all is har- 


Well may we close 
with the words of the poet— 


“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Ahnighty! thine this universal frame : 
Thus word’rous fair, thyself how wond’rovs 

then! “ i 
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Unspeakable! who sitt'st above these heavens, | Had the 


, spire been built at the west 
To us invisible or dimly seen end, it would have been in the high 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare road, and the effect would have been 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power divine.” beautifi lin up toit, now it is hid 


T.N 





R- —_—in a bye-road, till you are close upon it. 
An explanation will oblige your’s, 
Curavis. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE DIMPLE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
BRITISH HEROES, 
Onz day, as Love's Queen was on Ida reclining, 


Light Morpheus spread softly his opiate dew | W#EN Chatham, in his country’s cause, 
Over her love-beaming eyes—and, a garland en- _ Upheld her rights with fainting breath, 





twining, Stood forth the champion of her laws, 
Wreathed with it her hair, and as softly | Norceased till grasped by icy Death; 
withdrew. His spirit, from its bonds set free, 


‘ Sought the bright realms of Liberty ‘ 
Nor long ere she dreamed that Adonis, her 
r, When Wolfe, on Quebec's bloody field, 
fmpress’d on her cheek the soul-conquering _‘First heard the shout,‘ They run! they ran!” 
kiss— And saw the flying squadrons yield, 


She dreamed that she saw his dark ringlets light | ‘‘ Great God!” hecried, “ my duty’s done ; 
hover My soul with joy I yield to thee, 
_' Around his fair face, blushing beauty and bliss. For thou hast gain'd the victory !” 
Soon Cupid espied her so calmly reposing : When Nelson, on the gore-stain'd deck, 


“Why slumber thus, mother? ‘tis Cupid— Received his last—his fatal wound, 


oh! speak ! ’ His gallant spirit fett no check, 
Bright Phoebus is set, and Night's curtains are Though bloody slaughter raged around ; 





. closing— “Great God !” he cried, ‘‘ my country’s free, 
~ Awake !?—and his finger imprinted her cheek. For thou hast gained the victory !” 
« Befits it a goddess, so fair and enchanting, ANDREW. 
On Earth’s lowly couch, among mortals, to ; 
: rest? y 
The moon curbs her steeds, for thy star is yet ON DIVINATION, &c. 
wanting, " " 
And Vesper awaits thee to shine in the West.” (To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Soft, soft—e'en as peach-down—it sunk to the S1tR,—There always has been, and ever 
finger, will be, a strong bay ee: in human 
Kept too, like that fruit, the fond impress nature to inquire into that which has been 
awhile ; wisely concealed from their knowledge,— 


Till, forced to depart, though still striving to the events of futurity. This propensity 
was formerly extremely prevalent, and 
was not then, as now, wholly confined to 
: the lower orders of society ; so far from 
And hence, as ‘tis said, a sweep dimple en- it, indeed, that there were few nobles or 
hances ladies of the court, even to majesty itself, 
. The cheeks ofour virgins, so soft and so fair— who disdained to consult an astr 
Adds charms to their smiles, and fresh fire to oy «& cunning man.” The Jews 


their glances, ng < 
And shows the young god has been revelling sarellign of this disposition for orscular 


ce, when the spirit of prophecy 

+ Auracvs, ceased among them, pretended to a new 
* kind 4 om, aay Bes | — 
Bath-co! t is, <« ter of a 
BRIXTON CHURCH. voice,” because it succeeded the oracular 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) voice delivered from the mercy seat, when 
Sirn,—As you devote a portion of the they consulted God by Urim and Thum- 
Mirror occasionally to architectural re- mim. They pretended that it was a voice 
marks, allow me through that medium from heaven, and some say it was attend- 
to ask a question, connected with the ed with a loud clap of thunder. We 
science named, of some of your Brixton have several instances of this oracle in the 
correspondents, for certainly you are Talmud ; one will be sufficient,.and serve 
hic et ubique. as a specimen. “ Rabbi Jochanan and 
, y is the spire of the new church of Rabbi Simeon Ben Lachish, wishing to 
St. Matthew, Brixton, placed at the east see their friend the Rabbi Samuel, a doc- 
end’; seeing that the usual mode is tofix tor of a said, ‘ Let us follow the 
it at the west ? hearing of Bath-col.’ Accordingly, 


linger, 
It fled with her frown—but returned with her 
. smile. 
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travelling near a school, they heard a a 
reading these words from the first boo 
of Samuel, ‘ And Samuel died.” Whence 
they inferred that their friend was dead, 
which was, as they afterwards discovered, 
correct.”” The Bath-col of the Jews was 
not unlike the Sortes Vigiliane of the 
Heathens, differing merely in this parti- 
cular, that in the former, the first words 
they happened to meet with upon opening 
a book of their poetry, was a kind of 
oracle, whereby they predicted future 
events; and in the latter, when they ap- 
poe to Bath-col, the first words they 
eard from any one’s mouth were consi- 
dered as a voice from Heaven, directing 
them in their inquiries. The Christians 
were far from being entirely free from this 
superstition; they uently used the 
Scriptures in a way similar to that in 
which the Pagans did the works of Virgil. 
It was practised by Herodius, emperor of 
the East, in the beginning of the seventh 
century ; for being at war with Cotives, 
king of Persia, and in doubt, after a suc- 
cessful campaign, where to take up his 
winter quarters, he consulted the Scrip- 
tures in the above-mentioned manner, and 
was by that determined. It was the prac- 
tice in France during several ages to use 
this kind of divination at the consecration 
of a bishop, in order to discover his life, 
manners, and future behaviour. It was 
the Normans, however, who introduced 
this custom into England ; and we are in- 
formed by the chronicles of the times, that 
at the consecration of William, the second 
Norman bishop of Norwich, the words 
which first occurred on opening the bible 
were, ** Not this man, but Barabbas.” 
Shortly after which William died, and 
was succeeded by Herbert de Lozinga, a 
man well known for his rapacious and 
avaricious disposition, ready to do any 
thing for gain. At the consecration of 
this Herbert de Lazinga, the words which 
first presented themselves were those ad- 
dressed by Christ to the traitor Judas, 
‘© Friend, wherefore art thou come ?” This 
circumstance, adds the chronicle, so af. 
fected Herbert, that he thoroughly re- 
pented of his crimes, ~~ of 
which had been simony illiam 
Rufus, and in expiation of them founded 
the cathedral church of Norwich, the first 
stone of which he laid in the year 1096. 
This superstition is far from ‘being yet 
wholly extinct, while the desire of pene- 
ing into the gloom of futurity will 
never be entirely eradicated from the hu- 
man breast, although education, know- 
ledge, and the press, have, at the nt 
time, considerably diminished ~ — 
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OLD DUBLIN. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


[From an excellent article in the New 
Monthly Magazine. | 


THE town of the hurdles, on its Dubh-lin 
or black ford, with its huts of twigs, and 
humble and unaspiring architecture, at- 
tracted the special protection of Heaven, 
at a very early period of its existence ; 
“ for,” says Father Jocelyn in his life of 
the patron and chief of all Irish saints, 
* St. Patrick, departing from the borders 


of Meath, and directing his steps towards 
Leinster, passing the river Fin . came 
to a certain hill, almost a mile distance 


from Ath-cleath, ‘ the oe of the ford,’ 
now called Dublin, and casting his eyes 
about the place and the land circumjacent, 
he broke forth into this prophecy: This 
small village (Dublin) shall hereafter be- 
come an eminent city: it — py od 
in riches, and in dignities, until at lengt 

it shall be lifted up into the throne of the 


= itd 
tas Rome was not built in a day, 
heither was Dublin; and though in the 
tenth century it was ously desig- 
nated “ the most noble city’? by King 
Edgar, which, saith he, “with all the 
kingdoms, and the islands of the ocean, 
I have by the most propitious grace of 
God the thunderer, subdued under my 
power ;”” (for the kings of the tenth, like 
the kings of the nineteenth century, held 
le méme. jaryon par le méme propos, 
still this ‘* most noble city” was deem 
of so little consequence by the English 
invaders, that Henry the Second gave it 
to his good subjects of Bristol, as a sort 
of ‘“* Etrenne,” or new year’s gift. 

The first symptom of the accomplish- 


ment of St. Patrick’s exhibited 
itself in the erection, by the English go- 
vernment, of a strong fortress, “ the 


Castel of Dublin,” erected, says the pa- 
tent, ‘¢ for the defence of the English en- 


tered in Ireland,”—a to which it 
has been most religiously applied ever 
since. 

Still, however, with the exception of 
ita fortress castle, and of its ecclesiastical 
edifices, which for the times were sump- 
tuous and numerous, the Irish metropo- 
lis, down to the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, continued a city of mud and 
hurdles, unable to furnish forth a com- 
modious or secure residence for the Eng- 
lish chief governor, and other English 
officials, who, with their suite of 

ir guards and councils, were lodged 
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and quartered ‘in the statély halls of the 
= and monastesies of the capital ; 
which thus imaged the ancient power and 
wealth of the church of Ireland, as the 
huts of wicker and hovels of eo 
the — and dependence the 


"o in oratorios and refectories that 
the collective wisdom of the nation then 
assembled, that armed senators took their 
seats, in the face of cowled monks and 
hooded friars (of whom it was impossible 
to clear the gallery when abbots sat on 
the woolsack, and the crosier was the 
mace). It was along “long sounding 
aisles and intermingled graves” that some 
made their speeches, and others made 
their souls ; while the indissoluble union 
of church and state was typified by mitred 
peers paired off with mailed commoners ; 
and some patriot proser, a Geraldine or a 
De Courcey, got on his to tell them 
“right plainly and sharply of their un- 
fitting demeaning,” and threatening if 
they did not mend their manners, “ that 
they would become Irish every of them,” 
—without the least regard to the house, 
or fear of being called to order. 
pcre: Page cloisters je then the 
scenes 0 e ceremonies an 
which in modern times are eonibited 12 
and courts. It was in Christ 
Church that Lord Deputy Kildare did 
homage, and took the oath of office to Sir 
Richard Edgcumb, the king’s minister, 
and went in state from thence to St. 
Thomas’s Abbey, (O’Neil carrying the 
sword before him) in which abbey he en- 
tertained the nobility and king’s com- 
mission. 
’ It was in the spacious apartments of the 
Priory of Kilmainham, that the Lord 
wpety Sussex held his vice-regal court, 
received the ho of Irish toparchs, 
and Pale-lords ; and that mirror 
of trates, and model of Irish vice- 
ba ir Henry Sidney, — landed at 
onkstown, and stopped to take a stirrup 


* The state of the neighbourhood of the capi- 
tal in the latter end of the 16th century, is 
curiously depicted by an itemin the laws, viz.— 
“ That the deputy be eight days in every sum- 
mer cutting Passes of the woods next adjoining 
the King's subgets, which shall be thought most 
needfal.” A ‘‘ newe ditche,” was then an im- 
provement, which brought some Mac Adam of 
the age emolument and promotion ; and the 
boldly cut “ passes” of P rt, St 1 
rugh, Brahwailehangry, and others in the vici- 
nage of the pale, were then deemed as important, 





and now sound as classical in the ears of the ge 


true Irish antiquary, as that of Thermopyle. 
** Och ye've sould the pass,” is an ancient Irish 
figure of speech applied to some real or supposed 
traitor to “ th’ ould cause,” 
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cup “‘ aé the house of one Fitzwilliam of 
Merryon,”’ entered the city in state, and 
“proceeded forthwith to his lodging in 
St. Mary’s Abbey.” 

Many of the great monasteries had then 
their “chamber of presence,” or ‘ the 
king’s chamber ;” and “the commons’ 
house” was an epithet applied to an old 
apartment in the cathedral of St. Patrick, 
even down to those times when a House 
of Commons had ceased to exist in the 
realm. 

The dissolution of all monasteries, and 
the forfeiture, or rather the transfer, of 
their immense revenues to the ecclesiasti- 
cal princes of the new church, at the time 
of the Reformation, dissolved the rites of 
hospitality between abbots and viceroys ; 
the latter of whom, probably, long la- 
mented the loss of that “right good 
cheer,” which the jovial monks of Kil- 
mainham and St. Mary’s so sumptuously 
dispensed. Sir Henry Sydney, however, 
was the first lord deputy who removed 
from his “ snug lying in the abbey,”’ and 
took up his residence in the “ castel.” 
Previous to his departure, he took special 
care to erect ‘‘ certaine lodgins, and other 
fair and neces: roulmes, both for a 
convanient plaice for the lord deputy, and 
receaving of ony government hi 5 aS 
for the better and more commodious re- 
sort and assembling of the councaill, and 
greater ease of all suitors, boath rich and 
poore, which heretofore were accustomed 
to travail to and from plaices, both farder 
distant, and less commodious for the dis- 

tch of their causes; and for the ew: 

g of the said house and roulmes newly 

ted, and ing and keaping clane 
the walkes upon the walls and platforms, 
as for the tending and keaping of the 
clock within the castel, an honest, care- 
ful, and dilligent person was sppoynted, 
with the fee or enterteynment of sixteen 
pence currant money of Ireland per day, 
and withall a convaynient roulme for his 
lodging within the sayd castel at the as- 
signment of the governour for the tyme 
being.” 

Ye ploughers of the half-acre of modern 
times, behold here in the “ suitors boath 
rich and poore,” that haunted the castle 
in Elizabeth’s day, the antiquity of your 
vocation! and you, ye exclusive elegants 
of Almack’s, ye dandy habitués of 
Brookes’s, who canvass official dig- 
nities of the Irish vice-regal hou 
with “ all appliances and means to boot,” 
behold in the “honest, careful, and dili- 
nt person,” who “ kept the roulmes and 
walkes of the castel e,” and wound 
up the clock into the bargain for sixteen 
pefice a day current money,—behold the 
origin and type of your controllerships, 








your stewardships, and your chamberlain- 
ships, and of all those splittings and 
splicings of an homely office, which once 
included all your several services ! 

Still, however, even in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and down to that of her suc- 
cessor James, with the exception of the 
“ fair houses” and castles built of stone 
and lime, by the lords of the pile and 
the ecclesiastical palaces raised by the 
wealthy church, the city of St. Patrick’s 
prophecy and promise made but ‘little 
Progrest in architectural splendour. 

he hovels of mud and wattles were, 
indeed, exchanged for houses of cage- 
work and timber, and covered with tiles 
and shingles. But'the arts of péace, an 
anshackled commerce, the protection of 
the laws, and above all, an equal distri- 
bution of justice, religious tolerance, and 
hational unity, the source of all social im- 
provement, and the bases of solid settle- 
ments, commodious and anent dwell- 
were still Mm oy from 7 
country, for which no truce for 
suffering had re existed. The burghers 
of the capital were in perpetual conflict 
with the bordering enemies, or in resist- 
ance to the encroachments of the church 
on property. 
mass of the natives without the 
warring, flitting, fighting, shifting, 
, pursuing or pursued, now pour- 
ing down upon the capital from their 
mountains in its neighbourhood, now 
beaten back to their impervious fastness 
(their only fortress and security), now 
“ Trish leave” and bravely attack- 
in: ir oppressors, now ‘coming in,” 
falling da theif knees, at the feet of the 
representers of English sovereigns,—the 
mass of the natives were thus kept at bay 
from all social improvement, and were 
thrown beyond the pale of civilized and 
commodious existence, as they were placed 
beyond the political boundary of good 
Jaws and wise government. i 
- If in the reign of Charles the First the 
citizens of Dublin to exhibit some 
improvement in architecture and accom- 
modation, still the rebellion of 1641, the 
civil wars of the Commonwealth, the 
struggles of the houses of Stuart and 
Orange, and above all, and worse than 
all, the ferocious penal codes and y- 
sing statutes of Queen Anne and the two 
first Georges, produced the same effect 
on the material and physical aspect of the 
capital and country, as on the moral, so- 
cial, and political existence of the people. 
In all its bearings civilization was re- 
tarded ; and in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, Dublin was one of 
the most dilapidated, antiquated, and 
Teast commodious cities in Europe. It 
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was, indeed, the reverse of that modish 
and well-worn figure of an oasis in a de- 
sert; it was a piggery in a paradise. 


Embosomed in p jue mountains and 
luxuriant woods, wa’ by a noble river, 
and commanding its own magnificent bay, 


still it looked like some City of the Plague 
of Asiatic climes, where Nature and man 
are ever at variance. 





THE BURMESE. 


THE Birmah court appears to me an as- 
sembly of clowns, who have neither im- 
proved their manners or their sincerity 
by their transposition ; they have retained 
their native chicane and vicious propen- 
sities, and have not acquired the blandish- 
ments of polish to veil the deformities of 
vice, or expansion of mind to check its 
domination. 

To their superiors the Birmahs are 
abjectly submissive ; towards strangers 
audacious and ungraceful ; in power ra- 
pacious and cruel; in war treacherous 
and ferocious ; in their dealings litigious 
and faithless ; in appetite insatiable and 
avaricious ; in habit 3 in their ideas, 
persons, houses, and food, obscenely, fil- 
thy, below any thing I have ever seen 
that has claims to humanity. 

It must not be denied that they possess 
brutal courage; but it tends rather to 
debase than exalt them: it is irregular, 
uncertain, and not to be depended on. 
They are strict observers of the ceremo- 
nial part of their religion ; charitable to 
their er and the poor; in the coun- 
try, I am told, hospitable, and not vin- 
dictive ; superstitious ; addicted to magic ; 
cheerful ; patient under sufferings ; hardy ; 
frugal to penuriousness, in their diet ; and 
affectionate parents. They would make 
good soldiers in the hands of a skilful 
general ; and perhaps, good subjects under 
a virtuous magistrate; but unhappily, 
their present government seems only cal- 
culated to exalt their vices, and depress 
their virtues. 

Every great officer, civil or military, is 
& justice of peace ; can try petty causes, 
and punish trespasses by flogging, fine, 
or imprisonment ; for which purpose they 
all have tribunals and fire-rooms in their 
houses. This authority is also usurped 
by_ the lowest officers of the ae and 
courts, and is productive of infinite op- 
pression and. abuse. The only resource 
of the people is to enlist themselves under 
the banner of some great man, and sub- 
mit to his impositions in order to obtain 
—— from the rest. h 

Pauses are 0! ated in the yhongs, 
but .may be pe er by sapped ts t 
lootcho, and ultimately to his Majesty in 
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council, where the decisions in are 
obtaining 





SIMILE FROM FIRDOUSI. 
Bason? thoughts, and sparkling Janguage, unex- 


pressed, 
Concealed or slumbering in the human breast, 
Are like a diamond lodged within the mine ; 
Darkness and dross its dazzling beams confine : 
Withdrawn_from thence, its liberated ray 
Blazes abroad, and emulates the day. 
Asiatic Journal. 





LONDON BALLAD SINGERS. 


Ir would be curious to trace the rise and 
progress of ballad singers from the golden 
days of the virgin queen down to the 
dark era in which we live, when by rea- 
son of beadles and anti-mendicity 
rations, the art of itinerant singing We 
ceased to add its stimulus to the national 
virtue! We grieve to think how the vo- 
cal nation, stricken by the hand of perse- 
cution, has been scattered, as it were, be- 
fore the winds—its separated members 
fleeing from the gainful thoroughfares 
where they were wont so creditably to ap- 
, and betaking themselves to distant 
fabitations (as yet untainted by art), in 
order that they may pick up a precarious 
means of exemption from the destitute 
lot to which they have been so unneces- 
sarily doomed. We have seen some of 
the elders of their communion—some of 
the tuneful patriarchs—those who were 
wont to occupy the high places amongst 
them, turned to the vilest uses, rendered 
into hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
disposed of in the most contemned offices ! 
Let us be forgiven if we err—but we are 
filled with the conviction that the peace 
of the metropolis, and the purgation of 
its streets, are purchased at a heavy 
We cannot yield to the dynasty 
of icity Companies. We have 
sctuples about the de jure titles of the 
house of Red Lion-square.’ And yet 
piously as we turn to the gentle days 
when were chanted in safety, 
what can our feeble power accomplish 


straining after some long- accustomed 
note, and then quickly turn from thy 
classic sphere to demise ‘the sad remem- 
brance of some cherished spirit now laid 


low! And whither have the tuneful race 
betaken themiselves ? They will not work 
and delve—they cannot away with the 
laborious dulness of handicraft. Few of 
them (so u to this hour is the 
peat “ $i naturum expellas,” &c.) that 
we not consoled their captivity by some 
felicitous contrivance for the cusatin 
of sounds, the growth of their unfailin; 
love of the art. istling (which, thoug! 
not forbidden by law, is not much encou- 
raged by the world) gives occupation to 
some faint number. We are inted 
with ex-ballad singers who have taken to 
the device (laughing ingenuity !) of strik- 
ing music out of their chins ! Ned Buck- 
horse, well once in Covent 
as the friend of Shuter, was the author of 
this item -in the ways and means of his 
friends. Nor is it so marvellous a re- 
source after all, nor so distantly related to 
the rational, as that conceit of old Isaac 
Vossius, who, be it retnembered, in his 
“ Treatise de Cantu Poematum,” labour- 
ed hard to establish a race of barbers who 
could imitate the measure of songs in 
combing the hair !—Again, some of our 
wanderers have trafficked in bird-calls— 
and not a few have devoted themselves to 
pandean minstrelsy—Nec illos peniteat, 
&c. The workhouse has received a de- 
sperate remnant, who, in glorious con- 
tempt of danger, dared still to uplift their 
voices in the public walks, realising by 
their example thats clause in 
Pliny’s description of the nightingale, 
“ spiritu prius deficient quam cantu.” 
Of this faithful band let us mention Ned 
Friday, whose tone was pathos itself, 
even after Time strove with severe hand 
to derange the organ. We remember 
that flower of affzcting appeals, -his 
“ Jemmy Dawson,”—the Jemmy Daw- 
son w was to, and whose 


lar heart was by Shenstone’s ce- 
lebrated ballad. 4 made a “ piece 
of work” (as it was ) of this 3 


for to those who seemed more than ly 


interested in the sad he gave the 
full narrative; and some sixty 
years interposed between his day and the 


mirable faculty, the maturity of which 
‘we have seen contribute so much to she 
exaltation of our_naval. glory. . Dibdin 
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was Mrs. Grace’s earliest and latest fancy. 
She knew in her early days Mary Corn- 
wall ; such was the real name of this far- 
famed rustic beauty—and proudly did 
she boast of the acquaintance. The gar- 
rulity of the old woman still luxuriates 
over the recollections of the Maid of Bal- 


from their importunate admiration—her 
maiden innocence and simplicity which 
deserted her not even in her connubial 
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Skoog. But these, in t of excel- 
lence, stood in relation to Joe’s ‘‘ Storm,” 
as the best of his contem ies. was to 
Joe in his other songs. I on had voice 
and science—Joe’s deficiencies in these 


particulars were compensated by rude 


| strength (the song is peculiarly suscep 


vocal. force) and by pantomime, 


This ballad-singer not only described, he. 
duet. lovmvak’ the top-gal- 
lznts, then the stay-sails, and as soon as 
the time came for the breeze to freshen, 
Joe was seen to set the braces with a 
nimbleness and success that would have 
extorted praise in the great world of a 
man of war. Successively you were 
stunned with the boatswain’s bawl and 
the cheer of the crew. Next of all he 


making the words an “ echo to the sense.” 
Pm | a arr ea 
of 





Select Biography. 
No. XXVII. 


THOMAS BEWICK, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


near the vi in Nor. 
thumberland. He was Educated, toge- 
ther with his younger brother John, at 

school, then conducted by the 
Reverend Christopher Gregson. At the 
age of fourteen, he was apprenticed to the 
mo ies Ap wendy 
castle-upon- At this time, it is 
said, he rarely omitted a Sunday’s visit 
to his father at Cherryburn, a distance of 
about fourteen miles. Sometimes, on his 
arrival, he would find the river Tyne too 


oconemagnm 





had now become in the 
Year 1780. "This was the veg ia 
reputation. In 1795, Mr. William Bul- 
mer, the well-known printer, published 
The Traveller,” and “ Deserted Village 
of Goldsmith,” and “‘ The Hermit of Par- 
nell, with wood-cuts by Thomas and John 
Bewick.—The beauty and novelty of the 
engravings strongly attracted public at- 
tention. Many, indeed, were at first 
sceptical, as to the possibility of such 
effects being produced from wood. 
Amongst the incredulous was said to have 
been his late Majesty, who was only con- 
vinced of the truth by actual inspection 
of the blocks. In 1796, “‘ The C of 
Somerville” was published in a similar 
manner; and in the same year, Mr. 
Bewick lost his yo brother and 
coadjutor John, who died of consumption. 
He was now rapidly rising to celebrity ; 
and in the year 1797, ‘was published the 
first volume of —— of British 
Birds,” containing the irds. This, 
pethaps, is the best of his works. There 
8 little anecdote connected with this 
blication. In one of the tail-p 


jieces, p 
wick’s strong delight in satirical hu- 


mour led him a little too far across the 
debateable land of decorum. Uncon- 


Piece is a view of Ovi church in 
which is the family burying place Sch 
is the brief outline of fe and princi- 
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done by some of his ils. Bewick’s 
te : of fo ma ey asi 


excellence is not 

He will esteem this no left-handed com- 
pliment. His fame does not rest u 
this. It is his graphic tact—-the truth of 
his conception and delineation of nature, 
that will carry him down to posterity. 
He is in reality, in essence, as one may 
say, A PaInTER; and his fame rests 
upon a foundation similar to that of other 
painters. It is true he uses the graver, 
fends pa is true he has limited 
his range of subject. But great—tho 
captivating excellence of Bewick is, ne- 
vertheless pictorial. He is great as an 
admirer faithful exhibitor of nature ; 
not as a cutter of fine lines, and a copyist 
of the d of others. 
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troduced last Wednesday. You can make 
him out even at a distance, as sailors say, 
by ban tat bis jit.” There to no 
need, as cases, of counting pri- 
maries and secondaries, or taking so"inz 
ventory of his tail before you can identify 
him. You may admire kim, as a nova 
together Je ne scais quoi—and 

is the very quintessence of refinement in 
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rapacious kite kite—every one has character. 
“ muffin faces.” This is 

‘far beyond ‘the mere penciling of fur or 
feathers It is the seizure and transfusion 
-of countenance. In this, Bewick’s skill 
seems unapproached and unapproachable 
by any other artist who has ever attempted 
‘this line. Were he to take the portraits 
of our friend James Hogg’s present flock 
of sheep, we, Christopher North, would 
bet a thousand guineas that the shepherd 
should point out every individual bleater 
pte ben, “ visnomy,” and this is something. 
Thomas Lawrence os do no more 


are just as remark. 

is British Birds, and in 
the sal ind them to these two volumes you 
the most touching presentations 


of nature in all her forms, animate and 


—or, what a me- 
profane, the cat steal- 
ing the blind man’s dinner whilst he is 

r the thief who 
bush and stump of a 


torrent; and the blind man and boy un- 
conscious of “ Keep on this side.” In 


‘wooden swords. 

Nor must we pass over his sea-side 
sketches—all inimitable. The cutter 
chasing mabe mo ler—is it not evident 
pk t ten knots an hour? 

"polls sitting on the waves, 
every curled head of which seems big 
with ee What ir of a4 
mages what stalkings an in: 

of the sand, are not depicted 
sodeaed of sea-birds on the 
What desolation is there in that chetch of 
eoast aftet a storm,with the solitary rock, 


the'ebb tide, the crab just venturing out, 
and the mast of the sunken vessel stand- 
ing up through the treacherous waters ! 
1 oe truth ae ve tolling bi that 
ide coming in, wave rolling higher 
than his predecessor, like a line of con- 
querors, and pouring in amidst the rocks 
with increasing aggression! And last 
and best,—there are his fishing scenes. 
What angler’s heart but beats fe he 
sees the pool-fisher deep in the water, his 
tod bending almost double with the rush 
of some tremendous trout or heavy sal- 
mon ? Who does not recognize his boy- 
ish days in the fellow with the “‘ set rods,” 
sheltering himself from the soaking rain 
behind an old. tree? What fisher has 
not seen yon ‘‘ old codger” mae id the 
river side, peering over his and 
putting on a brandling? It is needless 
to recapitulate. Bewick’s landsca 
short, are upon the same principle e with 
his animals. They are, for the most part, 
— They are the result of the 
eenest and most accurate observation. 
You verceive every stone and bunch of 


grass has had actual existence. His moors 
are north-coun ree neither Scotch 
nor English. are the progeny of 


Cheviot, of Ramyeide, of Simondside, 
and of the Carter. The tail-piece of the 
old man, pointing out to his boy an an- 
cient monumental stone, reminds one of 
the Milfield Plain and Flodden Field. 
Having only delineated that in which he 
himself has taken delight, we may deduce 
his character from his pictures. His 
hearted love of his native county, its sce- 
Nery, its manners, its airs, its men and 
women ; his propensity 
“ by himself to wander 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 

An’ no think lang ;” 

his intense observation of nature and hu- 
man life; his satirical and somewhat 
coarse-humour ; his fondness for maxims 
and old saws ; "his vein of worldly pru- 





dence now and then “* Ping noe Fo 
miners call it, into poem 

for the sea-sii — in eae 
angler’s “ solitary ane this, and 


sake, che cdadets of Bowtitt any: Oodore 
from his sketches. 

Arrived at that period of life when 
taking men rs ce nf eer ee under. 
takings, Bewick is a projected 
pe = Fah. Ths might be ex- 
pect strong charac- 
pe At mind. A full- 
will improve in raciness for fe ears. 
The ak gous for three centuries.” We 
have been favoured with a sight of some 
of the cuts for this work, and can answer 
for their partaking, to the full extent, of 
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the marked characteristics of. his earlier 
works. We noticed, especially, two or 
three angling scenes, which might make 
the heart of a fisher leap at the recollec- 
tion. Never were the mountain streams 
of Northumberland given as Bewick gives 
them. . The Cockneys, to be sure, will 
not understand them, but that is of little 


Mr. Bewick is said to have noted down, 
from time to time, memoranda of his own 
life. We hope it is true. Pa 
not mistaken, it will prove one of the best 
presents to the heart that artist ever 
made. Let him put down his beginnings 
and progress, his a his ns, 
his conclusions, his difficulties, his suc- 
cess; in short, the mental formation and 
growth of his skill, and the record is in- 
valuable. Above all, we conjure him to 
write from himself. Let him jot down 
his ideas as they rise, without clipping or 
straining them to suit any set of conceited 
rules of composition. . Let the book be of 
Thomas Bewick altogether, and only. 
Let him shun, as he would the plague, 
all contact with the race who commonly 
style themselves grammarians and critics ; 
and if he does not publish in his lifetime, 
we think he may as well, unless he has a 

reason to the contrary, not make 

Moore, Esq. his executor. There 

may be little danger in this case; but 

one really would not wish any Christian 

book, much more that of a man of genius, 

like Bewick, to run even the remotest 

risk of being put into the parlour fire to 
please “* The Ladies.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 





She Topographer. 
No. XIV. 


STOCKHOLM. 


THE entrance into Stockholm, the capital 
of Sweden, through the south suburb, 
does not give much idea of a capital. 
Indeed the city, properly so called, is 
very smaH, but the nerth and south 
suburbs are large, it being half a Swedish 
mile from the of the former to that 
af the latter. any streets, however, are 
destitute of houses ; and in others, they 
pers Bese ist of one story; so that, not- 
withstanding the great extent of Stock- 
holm, it does not contain more than about 
——o thousand inhabitants. Some 


street, are in the north 


suburb, but no one superior in rank to a: 
merchant lives in the south suburbs. 

Few towns in E ate so ill paved: 
as Stockholm ; this is -particularly dis- 
agreeable, from there bea. As public. 
walk but the royal garden, which is damp 
and unwholesome, ex in hot weather, 
so that the inhabitants have no other re-> 
source than walking in the streets; an 
improvement in paving andl ighine the 
streets is, however, about to place. 

The city of Stockholm, ly 80 
called, is situated on an at the 
junction of the Meler Lake and the sea, 
which communicate with each other 


fords the most charming points 
The great variety of —- 


rocks, trees, lakes, 

peng pre ony Lag ne wer 
on ev ide to e, form altegether 
a most delightful and tat i t. 





quays are of very great extent. © 
he inns are so bad, that those who 
purpose staying any time in ‘ 


? 


must take a furnished 1 » which 
may be had for three rix. a week, 
and fdr still less, if taken by the month. 
The stoves are extremely well constructed, 


an wey eee Seas eae 
apartments. valet de place, 
who spoke French, = very difficult to 
rocure, until the accession of the 

ing, who is a native of France. 

may be hired for two rix-dollars and ‘a 
half a day; and from fifty to fifty-five 
by the month: this last is the best me. 
thod, as it will ensure a neat carriage, the 
inconvenient. coaches cost three 
copper dalers a fare; a plotiefor the first 
hour, and four dalers for every succeeding 
one ; but these coaches are not always to 


be a 

ber 9 Le ag pe —_ forms an ele- 
vated point of view ev uarter of 
the city, is one of the Soest niedeon me 
ces in Europe. It is built of brick, 
with stone, with an Italian roof, began 
by Charles XI. and completed by’ A: 
phus Frederick. Its form is nearly square, 
and the inner court is nearly two hundred 
and sixty feet long, and two hundred and 
twenty-four wide. Among the'curiosities 
of the palace the most. valuable is: the 
antique statue of Endymion, and nothing 








certainly be more beautiful: it is in- 
song “errand 
now in existence. He is represented re- 

and arm have 


Among the MSS. in the king’s library, 


Pea thy eos Ae a a fn ly 
t it is supposed to be written on 
the skin of an ass. This MS. contains 
the books of the Old and New Testament, 
&c. &c., and is terminated by a confes- 
sion, in red Ictters on a btown ground, in 
Thich the sinner accuses himoel of vera 
abominable sins, t specifying t! 
number, or entering into culars :.this 
MS. was taken by the Swedes from a 
convent at 


The Spi: or house of correction, 
at Gtockholm, wher visied by De Bolt 


but, strange as it may appear to a think- 
ing mind, their ts are neater and 
better than any of the rest, and the crown 
defrays the expense of violins to amuse 
them on Christmas-day, which is their 
only recreation throughout the year. Each 


skellings a day for their subsistence. 
Those confined for six years and upwards, 


or for life, wear a blue uniform, which is 


house without an order from the grand 
governor, or the police; when it is settled 
in what manner the person is to be treated. 
The women sleep two in a bed, unless 
they are sick, when they are removed to 
another building, in which men, women, 
and children, are indiscriminately con- 
fined. . The beds are ranged in a line on 
one side of the rooms, and the spinning- 
wheels opposite, near the windows, which 
in some ee adds to the smell; the 
beds are likewise bad. 

There is an asylum at Stockholm for 
the widows of citizens of a singular kind, 
which appears to merit imitation in other 
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bees of charity 
‘ect ity; 

ly admitted twice opin either at Easter 
or in the month of October. 


pg nay mk ge we 
own 


The. Palace of Drottningholm is the 
finest in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, 
and the most uented by the court. 
This royal residence is most delightfully 
situated in Queen’s Island, on the Meler 
Lake, a Swedish mile from the capital. 
The library at this palace is ornamented 
with a.large collection of Etruscan vases, 
and enriched with a variety of curious 
manuscripts. Ai the latter is one 


XII. when a child, in one part of which 
is written, “‘ vincere aué mori.” The 
Roman, and antique medals of all 





nations, fill twelve h drawers in 
eight different cabinets. 
MMiscellanies. 


SWEDISH ARTIFICERS. 


THE Swedish artificers, like many in this 
great metropolis, seldom commence their 
po ae bye and some, not till 
y: if by chance appear in 
their business earlier, it is oe to 
off the effects of their Sunday’s drink. 
Notwithstanding such conduct, they are 
very exorbitant in their demands, and the 
more they gain, the more they expend in 
liquor; nothing indeed but empty pockets 
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can induce them to return to their dif- 
fesent occupations. Every different trade 
has a fi to which the workmen con- 
tribute rage — *¢ for which 
are wed twen rv skellings a 
bs if unable to work 3 and, in case of 
death, twenty rix-dollars for funeral ex- 
penses. N can be so absurd as to 
expend twenty-rix dollars on the funeral 
of a workman, when that sum would be 
of great benefit to his surviving family : 
but a magnificent funeral seems —— 
Sohesr ef thats Raving cof open 
we hear of a coffin tory, 
phar far eath are 
exhibited in a diversity of tasty and em- 
bellished modes. 





CANADIAN RACING AND 
BOXING. 


I once (says Mr. Talbot, in his work 
on : bay gt et Nd 
might witness the speed of t sorry 
chevaus, as they cantered over 4 quarter 
of a mile course. Four horses started for 
a bet of 10,000 feet of boards. The 
riders were clumsy-looking fellows, boot- 
less, and coatless. Before they 

every one seemed anxious to bet upon 
some one or other of the horses. 


ecrape of them.” 
me with a wager of. 50/bs of pork sausa- 
ges @ cheese of similar weight, 
= re 

th, who appeared to a shoe- 
maker, offered to weake @ raw ox-hide 
piece des weight in tanned leather 


Columbus would be either first or : 


ow Five or six ~* Sa ae 
to be partners in a pai lacksmith’s 
bellows, expressed their willingness to 
wager them against a barrel of West 
Indian molasses, or twenty dollars in 
cash. In the whole course of my life, I 
never witnessed so ludicrous a scene. I 
succeeded for a while’ in ing my 
gravity, but the wind of the bellows 
blew every trace of seriousness away, and 
I laughed so heartily, that I believe the 
owners of this unwieldy article imagined 
I had detected some of them in making 
an American bull. I dare venture to say, 
that 10,000 dollars, at least, were lost 
and won in property, at this race, without 


is In specte being in 
sume oF aap one present.—When the 
wres 


stead of figh 


g, like men whose passions 
have 


their selibedi--cUlell eal to all 


generally suffers a defeat. 
principal object of the combatants : 
to be the calculation of eclipses ; or, in 
ing out cach other's eyes; in dolng which, 

out eac "s $ 

wey make the forefinger of the right- 
hand fast in their antagonist’s hair and 
with the thumb—as term i 
out the day-lights.* If fail in ‘this 


disabled by the loss of blood, or a severe 


invasion of his optic, his olfactory, or his 
auditory nerves. ‘ 





ANECDOTE OF ALFRED THE’ 
GREAT. 


Tue life of Alfred is full of the most 


interes! events. From among nunier- 
ous pe related of him by the old 


sion in Somersetshire :—“ It happened 
one day during the winter, which proved 
uncommonly severe, that he had sent all 
his attendants out to endeavour to procu: 
some fish, or other provisions ; to diff. 
cult was the enterprise considered, that 
the king and queen only were excepted 
from the employment. en they were 
gone, the king, as was his custom when- 
ever he had an opportunity, took a book, 
and began reading, whilst Elswitha was 
en in her domestic concerns : th 

had not long continued thus en 
ilgrim, accidentally pass. 


before a poor pi 
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ing that way, knocked at the gate, and 
besged for "fomething to eat. The hu- 


mane king called Elswitha, and desired 
her to ae the man part of what 


there 2954 the fort : the queen 
ing only one loaf, brought it to Alfred 
to show how slender their store was, at 


the warelier departed, the king returned 

to his reading, and felt that, satisfaction 

which most surely results from a benefi, 

cent action. - Nor was it long unrewar 

a quantity. of provisions, that they were 

Sod ctbicel to capglioliey Iesravecioncn 
Fy A.W. . 
oe 





She Gatherer. 
“I am, but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
aoe men’s staff."— Wotton. , 


* 
i2 
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‘A CLERK'S BLUNDER. 

A Parson reading the first line or so of 
a chapter in the bible, the clerk by some 
mistake.or other read it after him. The 
parson read as follows :— ; 

Moses was an austere man, and made 
atonement for the:sins of: his people. 

The clerk misunderstanding him, spoke 
thus :— 

Moses was an oyster-man and made 
ointment for the shins of his ae 

. W. H. 





THE FINEST MAN IN THE 
WORLD. 
A sCHOOL-mMaSTER in Paris wished 
to e that he. was the finest n 
in te wend, He argued thus :—Europe 
is the finest quarter of the world : France 
is the finest country.in Europe : ‘Paris is 
the finest town in ; the University 
is the finest place in Paris, my room is 


the finest in. the University; I am the ¥: 


finest in my room, ergo, I am the finest 
person in the world. 
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TURKISH.MORTAR.: 


EXTRAORDINARY as it may. a it 
is a fact not to be doubted, that the lawyers 
in Turkey, when sentenced to capital 
punishment, have the privilege of 


gg eh in a mortar. . 
ott, in his Memoirs, records an event 
d his residence at 


that ‘hap 











pestles and mortars to be 

order of Sultan Osman for 

tae mae 

desired effect, and the body 

were all submission.”’ ;: 
Bas yess 29 % ; 

: As a peculiar afd striking instance of the ».. 

extept:-¢o which commercial ‘transactions _ 

ate sometimes carried, I saw the othet 

day a bill of exchange “two maaths ae} 

date” for. ‘“éne pound two shillings.” * ” 

1 $a:% oe nee t reed OD 
' S eemendawie. co et 


The History'of Music; F.R—y; S.C. ;. Mary 
Jane Couttart ; H.'F.C.N; Summer ;'F.-W: D7: , 
Jacobus ; are intended to appear in our next‘! 
, The following, and several other cominunica- 
tions, are under consideration;— Anfoine and 
Mathilde; Aliquis; Lilla; Bi -V. 8. €..0% 
F.M. B.; R:G.; Proteus; Egomet; Minette; 
‘Crito Galen ; and. Edward. 3) i 
‘ The following articles are approved, ang shell 
ob ageip ss as early as our limits will permit: | 
. U—y’s Memoir of Sir J. H.; W. S.'s allitira- 
tive Poetry ; Anatomicus Junior ; Clavis; Di 
Do Dum; AMirrorian ; G. 8. of Edinburgh. 


Were we to enter into a long explanation of — 


the reasons why we deem some articles inad- 
missible, one half of the. Mirror would be occu- 
pied with answers to correspondents. ; 

The Letter of George IV. could only be interest- 
ing as a fac simile of his autograph. 
| _H. R. W. is not forgotten, and the drawing 
‘shall be returned to him. - A 

We should feel much obliged by the drawing 
and description so kindly offered by Diedrich. 

The article alluded to by 7. N—e shall be 
sought for. at, 

George Alexander Stevens's Lecture én Heads 
is too-well known to need our iusertion of the 
extract sent by.N. J. R. P. 

Georgius Novice will find a letter -for him at 
our Publisher's. v 

Momus bas our thanks. ? , 

We really can give no more articles on Arith- 


metic at present, though we thank our corres- 


pondents for their contributions. 
The articles sent by F. R. 7. C. have already 
appeared in the Mirror. aly 
Timothy Love a Drop is not to our taste. * 
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_ Printed and Published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand (near Somerset House), and sold by 
all Newsmen and Booksellers. 
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